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THE  ECONOMIC  SEMINARY,   1902-1903. 

Edited  by  Associate  Professor  J.  H.  HOLLANDER. 


The  Economic  Seminary  has  met  fortnightly  during  the  current 
academic  year  under  the  direction  of  Associate  Professor  Hollan- 
der, assisted  by  Dr.  Barnett.  Its  membership  has  been  limited 
as  heretofore  to  the  most  advanced  students,  and  its  primary 
design  has  continued  to  be  the  development  of  scientific  spirit  in 
economic  study  and  sound  method  in  economic  research. 

The  field  of  investigation  has  been  the  history,  activities  and 
influence  of  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States.  The 
material  resources  necessary  for  such  an  inquiry  having  been  made 
available  by  the  gift  of  a  citizen  of  Baltimore  a  year  ago,'  a 
preliminary  organization  of  the  Seminary  was  effected  before  the 
close  of  the  past  academic  year,  certain  preparatory  reading  was 
assigned  to  members  for  the  summer  recess,  and  a  working  plan 
was  prepared  and  adopted  so  that  the  investigation  might  proceed 
promptly  thereafter. 

Since  October,  1902,  the  primary  activity  of  the  Seminary  has 
been  the  collection  of  trade  union  documents  and  the  preparation 
of  a  bibliography,  as  complete  as  possible,  relating  to  the  labor 
question  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  thereto,  individual 
members  were  at  the  outset  assigned  specific  aspects  of  the  general 
question  for  study  and  investigation.  In  each  of  such  cases,  the 
immediate  environment  has  first  been  studied  ;  in  the  future, 
examination  will  be  made  of  conditions  in  other  typical  commu- 
nities until  sutticient  data  for  reasonably  safe  generalizations 
have  been  obtained.  Such  older  members  of  the  Seminary  as 
were  already  engaged  upon  economic  investigation  in  other  fields 
than  that  selected  for  Seminary  study,  were  encouraged  to  continue 
their  inquiries  and  to  present  the  results  for  criticism  as  to  method 
and  content. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Seminary  and  abstracts 
of  certain  papers  there  presented  are  appended  : 
October  14:    "  Economic  Investigation  and  the  Labor  Question," 

by  Associate  Professor  Hollander. 
October  21 :    (a)   "  Estimates   of    Jewish   Population,"    by   Dr. 
George  E.  Barnett." 

'See  JoAtm  Hopkins  University  Circular,  June,  1902,  p.  82. 

'  Published  as  "  .\  Method  of  Determining  the  Jewish  Population  of 
Large  Cities  in  the  United  States"  in  Publicalions  of  the  Ama-ir.un  Jewish. 
Historical  Society,  iS'o.  10,  1902,  and  as  "The  Jewish  Population  of  Mary- 
land "  in  .American  JeioisA   Year  iJooA  (Baltimore,  1902). 


(b)  "  Hemp  Culture  in  Kentucky,"  by  T.  B.  Moore. 
November  4 :    (a)  "  Labor  Conditions  in  Baltimore,"  by  R.  T. 
Crane. 

(b)  "  The  Publications  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,"  by 
J.  M.  Motley. 

(c)  "  Labor  Federation  in  the  United   States,"  by  Wm. 
Kirk. 

November  18:    (a)  "The  Knights  of  Labor  in  Baltimore,"  by 

Mr.  Jacob  G.  Schonfarber,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Mary- 
land Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

(b)  "  The  Commerce  of  Japan  since  the  Restoration,"  by 

Y.  Hattori. 
December  2:   "  The  Trade  Union  Label,"  by  C.  F.  Ranft. 
December  16  :  (a)  "  The  United  States  Consular  Service,"  by  V. 

E.  Smith. 

(b)  "  Labor  Legislation  in  Maryland  "  by  A.  M.  Sakolski. 
January  6:   "  The  International  Typographical  Union,"  by  Mr. 

W.  B.  Prescott,  ex-President  of  the  International  Tyj)o- 

graphical  Union. 
January  20 :  "  The  Trade  Unions  of  Baltimore,"  by  R.  T.  Crane. 
Februarys:   "Trade   Unions   and  the  Apprentice,"  by  J.    M. 

Motley. 
February   17:    "The   Structure   of   Trade   Unions,"  by   L.   G. 

McPherson. 
March  3  :   "  Trade  Agreements,"  by  F.  W.  Hilbert. 
March  17  :  Seminary  discussion. 
March  31 :  "  The  Minimum  Wage,"  by  H.  M.  Wagstafl'. 


ECONOMIC    INVESTIGATION    AND   THE    LABOR 
QUESTION. 

By  Jacob  H.  Hollander. 

The  absence  of  any  adequate  scientific  study  of  the  history, 
activities  and  influence  of  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States 
is  conspicuous.  Such  publications  as  have  heretofore  appeared 
upon  the  subject  may  be  classified  as  (a)  elementary,  (b) 
specialized,  (c)  statistical.  The  "  labor  problem "  has  been 
treated  popularly  and  superficially  in  a  mass  of  books  and  essays, 
possessing  at  best  suggestive  rather  than  positive  value.     Detailed 
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study  has  been  made  of  specific  but  unrelated  aspects  of  the 
question,  ordinarily  with  respect  to  a  particular  period  or  locality. 
Finally,  a  mass  of  statistical  data,  with  more  or  less  descriptive 
comment,  has  been  collected  and  made  accessible  largely  by 
federal  and  state  governments  in  the  United  States. 

A  comprehensive  investigation  has  been  delayed,  not  from  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  economists  to  appreciate  the  scientific 
attractiveness  and  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject ;  but, 
in  the  main,  from  lack  of  the  material  conditions  requisite  for 
such  an  inquiry. 

There  are  two  methods  available  for  the  scientific  study  of 
economic  problems.  These  may  be  conveniently  described  as  (a) 
intensive  (b)  extensive.  The  first  method  consists  in  tracing  from 
books  and  available  records  the  historical  evolution  of  an  economic 
institution,  or  in  describing  its  present  structure  and  functions 
with  respect  to  a  limited  area.  The  second  method  demands  that 
the  range  of  inquiry  be  extended  and  that  the  generalization 
be  based  upon  comprehensive  subject  matter. 

The  wealth  and  variety  of  our  economic  experience  have  been 
at  once  the  stimulus  and  the  handicap  of  economic  study  iu  the 
United  States.  So  vast  is  the  area,  so  various  the  environment, 
so  scattered  the  data  that  the  ordinary  economic  investigator  has 
been  precluded  on  the  score  of  necessary  time  and  expenditure 
from  attempting  any  comprehensive  economic  induction.  Econo- 
mic inquiry,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  has  inclined 
towards  historical  and  local,  that  is,  intensive,  rather  than  de- 
scriptive and  comprehensive,  that  is,  extensive  studies. 

From  the  nature  of  things  this  must  have  been  so,  and  valuable 
results  have  proceeded  therefrom.  But  economic  investigation 
can  not  rest  here,  and  with  material  resources  becoming  increas- 
ingly available,  the  time  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  arrived  for 
attempting  comprehensive  studies  of  the  important  economic 
institutions  of  the  United  States  along  extensive  rather  than 
intensive  lines. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  investigation  of  the  Labor  Question 
in  the  United  States  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Economic 
Seminary.  It  is  proposed  to  investigate  the  origin,  growth  and 
evolution  of  American  labor  organizations,  and  to  study  the 
present  structure  and  functions  of  such  bodies.  The  work  out- 
lined will  probably  extend  over  a  term  of  years  and  be  dependent 
in  progress  upon  the  quality  of  the  investigation  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  matter.  But  rightly  pursued,  results  more 
or  less  substantial  in  character  should  appear  from  time  to  time, 
and  even  more  important,  a  course  should  be  defined  and  a 
standard  established  for  continued  investigation  in  similar  spirit 
within  this  field. 


A  WORKING  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 
By  Geokge  E.   Barnett. 

During  the  academic  year,  work  has  been  going  forward  on  the 
preparation  of  a  bibliography  of  American  trade  unions.  This 
bibliography  will  fall  into  three  fairly  well-defined  parts : 

(a)  The  first  section  will  comprise  an  author  catalogue  of  all 
books  and  articles  concerning  trade  unions  in  the  United  States. 
Several  partial  bibliographies  relating  to  the  same  subject  have 
heretofore  been  published.  The  present  work  will  be  more  com- 
prehensive than  any  before  issued,  and  will  include  several  topics 
nearly  related  to  the  main  subject,  such  as  strikes  and  arbitration. 


(b)  The  most  important  part  of  the  bibliography  will  be  the 
second  section  devoted  to  the  publications  of  national  trade  unions 
and  labor  federations.  A  considerable  part  of  the  material  which 
must  be  used  in  any  thorough  study  of  the  trade  union  movement 
in  the  United  States  is  embraced  in  the  internal  literature  of  the 
trade  unions  themselves.  These  publications  have  been  issued  in 
many  places  and  for  a  number  of  years.  While  they  are  seldom 
collected  or  preserved  by  public  libraries,  they  afiord  the  most 
valuable  printed  information  concerning  the  trade  unions.  A 
systematic  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  collect  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  material.  Correspondence  has  been 
carried  on  with  trade  union  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  the  result  that,  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase, 
there  is  now  accessible  a  considerable  collection  of  such  docu- 
ments which  is  being  increased  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity 
oflers. 

The  printed  documents  pertaining  to  American  trade  unions 
emanate  chiefly  from  local  unions,  from  central  labor  unions, 
from  national  unions  and  from  federations.  Of  these,  the  pub- 
lications of  the  national  unions  and  of  the  federations  are  more 
important  for  the  study  of  the  present  organization  and  activities 
of  the  American  trade  unions  than  those  of  the  local  bodies.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  the  United 
States  the  local  union  was  the  unit  in  the  trade  union  world. 
With  the  development  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  greater 
freedom  of  competition  thus  induced  between  difierent  localities, 
the  national  union  acquired  a  dominant  position.  The  unit  in 
the  existing  organization  of  labor  is  the  national  union,  and  the 
activities  of  these  bodies  is  becoming  to  an  increasing  degree  the 
necessary  centre  of  scientific  study  of  labor  organizations.  In 
much  the  same  way  the  activities  of  central  labor  unions  at  the 
present  time  are  largely  a  reflex  of  the  activities  of  federations  or 
afliliations  of  national  trade  unions.  The  difBculty  of  collecting 
and  cataloguing  the  enormous  amount  of  printed  matter  issued  by 
the  numerous  local  bodies  is  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  any 
attempt  to  include  their  literature  in  the  bibliography.  For 
these  reasons,  it  has  been  necessary  to  confine  the  bibliography, 
except  for  the  earlier  period,  to  the  documents  of  national  unions 
and  of  federations. 

The  chief  classes  of  publications  issued  by  these  bodies  are : 
(1)  constitutions;  (2)  reports  of  convention  proceedings;  (3) 
official  journals — published  in  most  cases  monthly.  Besides  thesei 
many  national  unions  publish  other  documents,  such  as  scales  of 
prices,  proceedings  of  conferences  for  collective  bargaining,  etc. 

On  account  of  the  rarity  of  many  of  these  publications  and  the 
impossibility,  even  with  the  utmost  diligence,  of  securing  more 
than  a  very  snaall  part  of  them,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  as 
far  as  possible,  all  collections  of  this  kind  in  the  country  should 
be  located  and  catalogued.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  in 
charge,  the  valuable  collections  of  such  material  in  the  John 
Crerar  Library  of  Chicago  and  in  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Washington,  as  well  as  smaller  collections  in  other  places  will  be 
included  in  the  bibliography.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  only 
copy  of  a  document  has  been  found  in  the  central  office  of  the 
trade  union.  By  the  cooperation  of  the  trade  union  officials, 
many  such  publications  have  been  catalogued.  The  bibliography 
will  show  afler  each  title  by  significant  marks  the  places  in  which 
each  document  may  be  found.  The  list  as  finally  prepared  will 
be  very  far  from  a  complete  bibliography  of  American  trade 
union   documents,   but   it  will    make   accessible   to   students   of 
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American  trade  unions  a  large  amount  of  literature  to  which  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  guide. 

(c)  In  the  final  section  will  be  included  a  bibliography  of  the 
publications  of  employers'  associations.  Strictly  speaking,  such 
documents  are  not  part  of  trade  union  literature,  but  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  include  them  in  the  bibliography,  since  they 
contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  concerning  trade 
unions.  In  almost  every  important  trade  there  is  an  association 
of  employers.  The  prime  purpose  of  these  bodies  is  to  devise 
means  for  dealing  with  the  unions,  and  the  employers'  side  of  the 
trade  union  question  can  be  studied  most  advantageously  in  these 
publications.  The  process  of  collective  bargaining  is  partly  carried 
on  by  such  associations.  Since  collective  bargaining  is  the  central 
point  of  interest  in  the  study  of  trade  unions  and  since  bargaining 
is  a  two-sided  act,  it  is  imperative  that  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  employers'  part  in  the  process.  The  employers'  associations 
are  comparatively  recent  and  not  even  a  partial  bibliography  of 
their  publications  has  heretcjfore  been  prepared. 


AMALGAMATIONS    AND    FEDERATIONS    AMONG 
AMERICAN   TRADE    UNIONS. 

By  Wiluam   Kirk. 

In  the  United  States  at  present,  there  are  three  distinct  types 
of  labor  federations :  one  represented  by  the  Knights  of  Labor ; 
another  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  American 
Labor  Union ;  and  a  third  by  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council  and  similar  organizations. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  types.  The 
underlying  principle  of  this  association  has  been  the  unity  of 
interests  among  all  productive  workers,  typified  in  a  centralized 
control.  Disregarding  trade  boundaries,  the  Knights  organized 
their  members  on  the  basis  of  locality.  The  primary  cell  of  the 
structure  became  the  local  assembly,  a  certain  number  of  which 
composed  the  district  assembly,  and  this  in  turn  was  subordinate 
to  the  general  assembly.  The  last  was  a  representative  body, 
consisting  of  delegates  from  district  assemblies,  and  exercising  the 
supreme  power  of  the  order.  Combining  under  one  management 
the  labor  forces  of  a  given  legislative  district,  this  centralized 
form  of  union,  through  its  control  of  voting  strength^  could  exert 
considerable  influence.  Thus  in  addition  to  educational  activity, 
the  organization  aimed  to  further  its  purposes  by  an  active 
participation  in  political  aflfairs. 

The  American  Federation  and  the  American  Labor  Union  are 
alike  in  general  structure.  Both  are  loose  alliances  of  local,  state 
and  national  unions,  organized  by  trades,  and  independent  of  the 
central  body  in  all  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  federation  or 
the  afiiliated  unions  are  not  threatened.  One  important  feature 
differentiates  them.  The  American  Federation  has  declared  that 
it  has  no  political  platform,  whereas  the  American  Labor  Union 
has  adopted  "  the  platform  of  the  Socialist  party  of  America  in 
its  entirety "  as  its  political  creed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  Federation  does  not  hold  aloof  from  general  political 
activity,  since  its  constitution  provides  for  the  encouragement  of 
local,  central,  and  state  alliances,  whereby  legislation  favorable  to 
the  working  classes  may  be  secured. 

Opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which 
makes  locality  the  basis  of  organization,  the  American  Federation 
has  become  the  champion  of  organization  according  to  the  trade. 


Hence,  while  the  need  for  harmonious  action  among  different 
trade  unions  is  recognized  and  urged,  the  emphasis  is  placed  first 
upon  the  national  association  of  workmen  following  one  vocation 
as  the  true  foundation  of  a  common  allegiance.  In  the  case  of 
internal  quarrels,  the  Federation  assumes  no  jurisdiction,  and  in 
disputes  between  affiliated  unions,  it  acts  often  as  an  adviser 
rather  than  as  a  judge. 

A  third  type  of  federation,  in  contrast  to  those  above  mentioned, 
is  organization  by  industries.  The  representative  of  the  inde- 
pendent federation  in  this  class  is  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council,  which  seeks  to  gather  together  all  the  unions  of  the 
various  building  trades.  The  chief  objects  of  the  order  are, — the 
closer  amalgamation  of  all  workmen  in  the  building  industry,  by 
means  of  Building  Trades  Councils  and  local  unions,  and  the 
securing  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  those  employed  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  Especial  reference  is  made  to  a  mechanic's  lien-law. 
The  National  Trades  Council  does  not  assert  any  authority  over 
the  constituent  unions,  unless  one  Trades  Council  interferes  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  Council. 

The  American  Federation  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  disap- 
proval of  such  an  amalgamation,  on  the  ground  that  it  represents 
an  unnecessary  division  in  the  labor  movement.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  welcome  such  a  form  of  combination  as  a  sub- 
ordinate alliance  to  the  larger  federation.  Following  out  this 
idea,  the  Metal  Trades  Alliance  and  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Councils  have  been  organized.  The  functions  of  these  groups  in 
their  respective  fields,  are  analogous  to  those  performed  by  the 
American  Federation  in  its  more  comprehensive  sphere  of  activity. 

Along  with  these  trade  alliances  has  developed  a  tendency 
towards  centralization  in  another  direction.  Certain  prominent 
unions  have  sought  to  embrace  under  one  control  all  wage-earners 
in  the  same  business.  Typical  affiliations  of  this  kind  are  the 
United  Brewery  Workmen,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the 
Typographical  Union. 

Among  the  orders  of  railway  employees  numerous  attempts  at 
consolidation  have  been  made.  The  American  Railway  Union 
was  the  most  ambitious  endeavor  to  bring  all  railway  employees 
under  one  authority,  and  it  had  an  active  though  brief  existence. 
Other  efforts  have  succeeded  at  different  times  in  forming  the 
United  Order  of  Railway  Employees  and  the  Federation  of 
American  Railway  Employees. 


THE   TRADE    UNION    LABEL. 
By  Charles  F.  Ranft. 

The  year  1874  marks  the  use  of  the  first  trade  union  label ;  it 
appeared  in  California  as  a  result  of  the  union  cigar  makers' 
competition  with  Chinese  labor.  A  convention  of  the  cigar 
makers  at  Chicago  in  1880  advised  a  wider  and  more  systematic 
use  of  the  label  against  the  products  of  prison  and  tenement- 
house,  as  well  as  Chinese  labor.  Those  trades  which  were  first  to 
organize  as  a  result  of  competition  with  unskilled  and  low 
standard  foreign  labor  staud  as  pioneers  in  the  adoption  of  the 
label  as  an  effective  instrument  of  trade  warfare.  The  Cigar 
Makers  Union,  The  United  Hatters  of  North  America  and  The 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America  were  thus  foremost  in  the 
early  label  movement. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  label  in  1874,  it  has  spread  to  all 
trade  unions  of  importance  and  any  comprehensive  inquiry  into 
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its  use  will  necessarily  involve  a  study  of  the  methods  of  each 
particular  union.  Not  only  is  the  label  used  by  manufacturing 
unions  but  also  by  unions  of  service  relations,  such  as  The  Retail 
Clerks  Association,  The  Actors'  National  Protective  Union  and 
The  Bartenders  International  League.  There  are  about  thirty 
unions  having  no  national  organization  which  use  the  labor  labels 
of  the  American  Federation. 

The  methods  of  advertisiug  the  label  are  peculiar  to  each 
organization.  In  many  cases  there  are  label  agitators  who  are 
expected  to  advertise  the  label  and  create  an  agitation  against 
non-union  made  goods  upon  the  refusal  of  a  manufacturer  to 
comply  with  union  conditions.  Another  method  of  advertising 
the  label  is  by  forming  a  label  league  whose  purpose  it  is  "  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  various  labels,  what  they  mean  and 
the  public's  duty  toward  labels  generally."  There  is  also  general 
advertisement,  under  which  head  is  included  all  methods  of 
bringing  the  label  to  public  attention  by  printed  matter,  such  as 
facsimiles  of  the  label,  buttons,  calendars,  cards,  booklets,  and 
street  car  notices. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growing  effectiveness  of  the  label  in 
some  trades,  there  have  been  numerous  counterfeiting  cases  which 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  label  legislation  in  mauy  of  the  States, 
notably  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  where  severe  penalties 
are  imposed  for  counterfeiting  the  label. 

The  label  in  its  earlier  use  was  an  appeal  to  public  sentiment 
to  recognize  the  struggle  of  the  laborer  iu  his  effort  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  and  an  environment  superior  to  his  low  class 
competitors.  The  plea  to  the  consumer  was  made  also  upon  the 
basis  of  a  qualitative  comparison  of  output.  The  label  of  to-day, 
although  standing  for  the  same  ideal,  is  now  a  plea  for  the 
attainment  of  that  ideal  through  a  more  intricate  industrial 
modification. 

The  growth  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  label  is  also  dependent 
upon  the  growth  of  the  feeling  of  common  aim  in  trade  unions. 
Until  the  rise  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  tiade  unions  were 
individualistic  in  purpose,  and  each  interested  itself  less  in  sister- 
organizations.  With  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  a  beginning  and 
the  present  Federation  as  an  exemplification  of  larger  unity  and 
broader  view,  a  more  effective  use  of  the  label  seems  assured. 
Each  particular  trade  union  is,  however,  distinct  in  its  organiza- 
tion, maintaining  the  struggle  under  its  own  particular  conditions 
and  using  the  label  according  to  certain  methods  peculiar 
to  its  own  needs.  A  systematic  study  of  the  label  therefore 
involves  a  study  of  the  methods  of  its  use,  its  importance,  and  its 
growth  iu  each  separate  trade  union.  The  results  obtained  from 
such  a  study  will  be  to  some  extent  an  indication  of  the  develojj- 
ment  and  success  of  trade  unionism  as  a  whole. 

In  any  preliminary  inquiry  concerning  the  use  of  the  label,  the 
selection  of  a  trade  union  placing  great  reliance  thereon  seemed 
most  advisable.  Such  a  union  is  the  United  Garment  Workers 
of  America.  As  an  indication  of  the  importance  attached  to  the 
use  of  the  label  by  this  organization  a  statement  from  one  of  its 
officials  will  bear  record.  He  writes:  "  In  shops  using  our  label 
there  are  about  fifteen  thousand  people  employed.  The  largest 
firms  in  the  business  are  using  our  label.  We  reject  about  nine 
out  of  every  ten  applicants  and  bestow  it  only  uponthe  best  class 
of  firms.  We  are  spending  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year  adver- 
tising the  label  alone  throughout  the  magazines  and  street  cars." 


THE  WORKING  DAY   IN   MARYLAND. 

By  a.  M.  Sakolski. 

The  movement  for  a  shorter  working  day  met  with  early  re- 
sponse in  Maryland.  The  working  men  of  its  principal  city, 
Baltimore,  having  succeeded  in  forming  an  organization  in  1836 
were  the  first  to  memorialize  Congress  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor 
of  employes  upon  public  works  to  ten  hours  a  day.  Although 
nothing  came  of  this  petition  at  the  time,  the  agitation  still  con- 
tinued and  grew  to  such  proportions  that  in  18.52  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  a  ten  hour  work- 
ing day  in  the  state.  It  failed  of  enactment,  however,  and  the 
subject  was  referred  to  the  next  legislature. 

When  introduced  again  two  years  later,  the  measure  was 
limited  to  Baltimore  city.  This  time  it  passed  the  lower  house 
by  a  large  majority,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  This  seems 
to  have  ended  the  attempt  to  fix  a  general  working  day  by  legal 
enactment.  Subsequent  legislation  of  this  kind  applied  either 
to  certain  classes  of  persons  or  to  particular  industries.  Thus,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  in  1868  to  limit  the  labor 
of  operatives  in  cotton  and  woolen  factories  to  ten  hours  a  day. 
It  failed,  however,  to  pass  the  Senate. 

Almost  twenty  years  later,  such  a  law  was  finally  passed.  In 
substance,  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  requirement  of 
a  special  contract  with  pay  by  the  hour,  in  the  case  of  male 
operatives  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  Its  effect,  at  the 
time  of  its  passage  could  not  have  been  great,  since,  according  to 
statistics  of  the  period,  the  average  working  day  of  cotton  opera- 
tives in  the  state  was  ten  and  a  half  hours. 

A  much  more  important  and  effective  enactment  was  a  law, 
first  passed  in  1874,  and  re-enacted  two  years  later,  which  made 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  employ  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day  in  any  other  than  agricultural,  house- 
hold or  mercantile  pursuits.  This  latter  exception,  however, 
rendered  the  act  almost  nugatory,  so  far  as  children  employed  in 
Baltimore  city  were  concerned,  since  almost  any  employment 
there  could  be  called  "mercantile."  Accordingly  in  1892,  after 
numerous  abuses  had  been  reported,  the  act  was  amended  so  as  to 
include  under  its  scope,  minors  employed  in  mercantile  pursuits 
in  Baltimore. 

In  1884,  the  hours  of  labor  in  coal  mines  were  regulated  bj'  a 
law,  which  in  addition  to  a  ten-hour  day,  fixed  the  time  of  begin- 
ning work  at  7  a.  m.  The  force  of  this  law  was  considerably 
weakened  by  a  clause  permitting  special  contracts,  but  allowing 
extra  pay  for  all  labor  over  the  legal  time  limit.  Two  years 
after  its  passage,  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  violation  was 
attached.  The  next  enactment  of  importance  was  the  limitation 
of  the  working  day  of  street  railway  employes  in  Baltimore. 
This  was  brought  about  after  much  agitation  by  organized  labor 
and  the  local  press.  The  law  specifically  precludes  special  con- 
tracts by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  street  railway  company 
or  its  agent  to  make  any  agreement  with  an  emjjloyee  to  work 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  Any  violation  renders  the  com- 
pany's charter  liable  to  forfeiture,  besides  subjecting  the  company 
to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

As  regards  the  legal  working  day  of  employees  upon  municipal 
works,  an  eight-hour  day  has  been  established  for  Baltimore. 
Beyond  this  and  the  laws  above  noted,  Maryland  has  taken  no 
further  action  to  obtain  a  legal  working  day.     Nor  does  such 
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action  seem  at  all  likely  at  present,  in  the  case  of  male  adults. 
Trade  unions  and  other  organizations  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
adjusting  the  length  of  the  working  day  that  resort  to  legal  en- 
actment is  not  seriously  urged. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF   LABOR   MOVEMENT    IN 
BALTIMORE. 

By  R.  T.  Crane. 

From  the  formation  of  the  first  local  assembly  in  Baltimore, 
May  1878,  the  Knights  of  Labor  made  steady,  conservative  pro- 
gress here  for  eight  years.  In  1880,  there  being  then  five  locals, 
a  district  assembly  was  formed  with  jurisdiction  over  all  Mary- 
land except  the  mining  counties.  The  next  year  the  e.xistence  of 
the  Order  was  first  publicly  admitted.  The  Knights  established  in 
1883  a  Building  League,  in  order  to  do  work  which  could  not  be 
carried  on  secretly.  This  latter  body  afterwards  developed  into 
a  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

By  January  1,  1886,  there  were  sixteen  local  assemblies  with  a 
formal  membership  of  1940 ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  mem- 
bership numbers  may  be  safely  doubled,  as  the  avoidance  of  the 
per  capita  tax  must  be  taken  into  account.  On  January  1, 1887, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eleven  locals  and  13,052  members. 
The  Demonstration  Committee,  however,  reported  over  25,000 
bona-fide  Knights  in  the  parade  on  Artisan's  Day  (September  6), 
1886. 

This  sudden  growth  was  abnormal ;  men  joined  not  for  what 
the  Order  really  was,  but  for  what  they  thought  it  was.  The 
preceding  five  years  had  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  en- 
tering labor  unions.  Strikes  by  the  unions  had,  however,  gener- 
ally failed  ;  those  by  the  Knights  had  often  succeeded,  and  the 
failures  had  been  overlooked.  The  idea  spread  that  this  secret 
society  was  a  bonanza.  The  result  was  a  demand  for  admittance 
which  was  unwisely  and  too  freely  granted. 

The  great  mass  of  the  new  members  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  ideals  of  the  Order.  They  regarded  it  as  a  great  striking  ma- 
chine, and  attempted  to  make  it  such.  The  trade  idea  became 
triumphant.  Trade  locals  took  the  place  of  the  old  mixed  locals, 
and  withdrew  from  the  District  to  join  the  trade  districts.  Mem- 
bers of  mixed  locals  were  compelled  to  join  a  local  of  their  par- 
ticular trade  if  established.  The  Printers'  Assembly  was  even 
fined  for  initiating  a  baker. 

The  work  of  education  was  interrupted.  Yet  the  district  as- 
sembly gave  a  lecture  once  a  month,  and  maintained  a  school 
which  all  officers  of  local  assemblies  were  obliged  to  attend. 
Later  the  work  became  more  active.  Every  local  was  compelled 
"  to  devote  not  less  than  one  iialf-hour  to  the  discus.siou  of  the 
Labor  Question."  The  district  assembly  itself  gave  one  hour 
each  week  to  the  c(jnsideration  of  economic  problems.  Discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  papers  on  such  sulijectsas:  "  The  Condi- 
tion of  Workingwomen,"  "The  Eight-Hour  Day,"  "Our  Defects 
and  How  They  Can  be  Remedied,"  "Co-operation,"  and  "Rights 
of  Man  and  Effects  of  Machinery." 

Political  activity  never  ceased ;  and  the  Onler  appears  to  have 
exerted  some  infiuence.  Among  its  more  important  activities 
was  the  securing  of  the  introduction  of  bills  into  the  Maryland 
Legislature  in  favor  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  of 
woman's  suflTrage,  and  in  opposition  to  appro])riation3  for  the 
militia,  hiring  out  convict  labor,  employment  of  private  police, 


and  government  aid  in  collecting  private  debts.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  Knights  were  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
adojition  of  the  Australian  ballot  system.  What  was  even  more 
important  than  this  form  of  influence,  the  Order  threw  its  whole 
strength  in  elections  to  the  candidate,  Democrat  or  Republican, 
most  favorable  to  labor  interests. 

The  Order  supported  for  a  while  several  enterprises,  called 
"  co-operative,"  in  which  both  employers  and  employees  were 
Knights,  but  not  necessarily  identical.  Tin,  cigar,  cigarette, 
cooperage,  furniture,  collar  and  cuff",  and  shirt  factories  were 
established.  These  enterprises  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Very  few 
strikes  were  endorsed  by  the  Knights,  and  these  of  small  im- 
portance. Of  those  undertaken,  about  half  were  successful. 
Boycotting,  on  the  other  hand,  was  frequently  employed. 

In  1887,  while  the  growth  of  the  Order  was  still  rapid,  a  reso- 
lution which  had  been  passed  the  previous  year  at  the  Richmond 
Convention,  was  put  into  force.  By  it,  no  local  could  remain  in 
both  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  a  national  trade  union.  The 
Knights  had  made  this  condition  possible  by  permitting  their 
locals  to  organize  on  trade  lines.  When  the  resolution  was  en- 
forced, many  locals  preferred  to  leave  tlie  Knights.  The  re- 
mainder slowly  changed  back  into  mixed  locals.  In  1887,  the 
Order  lost  thirty  two  locals  and  9,377  members;  forty  locals  in 
1888,  and  ten  locals  in  1889.  By  January  1, 1890,  but  ten  locals 
with  489  members  remained,  and  the  Order  had  lost  its  power. 


THE    APPRENTICE    IN    THE    TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION. 

By  James  M.  Motley. 

The  question  of  the  apprentice  has  always  been  one  of  special 
interest  and  much  perplexity  to  the  Typographical  Union.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  delegates  it  came  up  for  discussion,  and 
at  practically  all  of  the  conventions  since  held  it  has  received  a 
share  of  attention. 

The  indenture  or  "  binding  out "  system  of  the  early  printers 
was  a  much  more  rigid  one  than  that  now  prevailing.  The 
indentured  youth  was  practically  given  up  by  his  parents  or 
guardian  to  serve  a  number  of  years  apprenticeship  under  the 
immediate  care  and  direction  of  the  employer.  In  the  state  of 
Maryland,  the  parent,  the  boy  and  the  employer  drew  up  a 
contract  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate  wherein  the  lad  was 
"bound  out"  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  which  ended  when  he 
reached  his  majority.  The  apprentice's  duty  was  to  render 
service,  while  the  employer  agreed  to  teach  him  the  trade  and  to 
comply  with  such  other  terms  as  might  be  mentioned  in  the 
contract.  Should  the  boy  prove  unprofitable,  his  employer  was 
not  at  liberty  to  dismiss  him.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  lad 
become  dissatisfied  and  run  away,  he  might  be  apprehended  by 
an  officer  of  the  law  and  returned  to  his  employer. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  master  printer  and  his 
indentured  apprentice  depended  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
individuals.  In  some  establishmeuta  the  unskilled  services  of 
the  apprentice  were  used  to  the  utmost  and  little  attention  was 
paid  to  his  further  instruction.  In  other  cases,  especially  in 
small  offices,  there  often  existed  a  true  parental  interest  and  filial 
regard  between  employer  and  apprentice.  Most  often  the 
employer  was  daily  associated  with  those  learning  the  trade,  and 
the  apprentice  had  abundant  opportunities  for  perfecting  his  skill 
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and  wide  scope  for  developing  his  industrial  ambition.  Ordinarily 
the  apprentice  developed  higher  aspirations  than  to  become 
merely  a  laborer  setting  so  much  type  or  folding  so  many  papers 
per  hour.  His  work  became  dignified,  and  the  young  printer 
constantly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  should  have 
acquired  sufficient  skill  iu  every  phase  of  the  craft  to  become  a 
journeyman  in  a  highly  skilled  trade. 

The  Civil  War  was  probably  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  indenture  system ;  at  least  about  this  time 
remarkable  changes  occurred  therein.  Parents  would  no  longer 
consent  to  indenture  their  children  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of 
binding  out  slaves  and  this  part  of  the  apprentice  system  passed 
away  forever. 

The  introduction  of  type-setting  machines  has  wrought  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  the  printing  craft,  and  the  modern  apprentice 
is  confronted  with  very  different  conditions  from  those  of  his 
early  predecessors.  He  may  now  leave  his  employer  whenever 
he  desires,  and  the  employer  may  likewise  dismiss  him  at  pleasure  ; 
but  the  apprentice  can  not  leave  one  office  and  enter  another 
unless  he  has  secured  a  release  from  his  employer  and  the  consent 
of  the  union.  Under  the  indenture  system  the  boy  sometimes 
served  eight  or  ten  years,  that  is,  from  the  date  of  contract  until 
he  became  of  age.  At  present  the  term  of  service  is  four  or  five 
years,  and  ends  with  the  youth's  twenty-first  year.  The  apprentice 
of  to-day  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  foreman  for  instruction. 
Should  the  foreman  not  have  some  special  interest  in  the  beginner, 
information  from  this  source  is  likely  to  be  very  meagre  indeed. 
There  is  no  longer  the  daily  contact  between  the  employer  and 
employee,  and  the  beginner  can  not  look  to  him  for  help.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  individual  journeyman  should  take  the  time 
to  instruct  one  who  may  become  a  rival  for  his  position.  The 
local  union  regulates  the  number  of  apprentices  but  makes  no 
provision  for  their  instruction. 

Moreover  the  new  processes  introduced  into  the  printing  trade 
have  necessarily  affected  the  workmen.  The  specialist  has  made 
his  appearance  and  the  modern  apprentice  has  lost  that  industrial 
ambition  which  characterized  the  early  printers.  In  some  large 
printing  offices  we  find  no  apprentices  whatever.  The  old  all-round 
craftsmen  are  rapidly  disappearing,  the  number  of  specialists  is 
increasing  and  many  incompetents  are  found  in  the  trade.  All 
recognize  that  a  reorganization  of  some  kind  is  necessary.  The 
best  interests  of  the  craft  demand  it. 


THE   STRUCTURE  OF  TRADE   UNIONS   IN   THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

By  Logan  G.  McPherson. 

An  examination,  as  yet  incomplete,  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
national  trades  unions  of  the  United  States  discloses  a  structure 
serving  a  dual  purpose.  Mechanism  is  provided — (a)  for  increas- 
ing wages  and  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  or  for  resisting  a 
reduction  in  wages  and  an  addition  to  the  hours  of  labor ;  and 
(b)  for  mutual  insurance.  There  are  strike  benefits  and  also  sick 
and  death  benefits. 

The  primary  instrument  for  negotiation  between  the  members 
of  a  union  aild  the  employers  consists  in  the  typical  union  of  an 
executive  board ;  in  the  railway  brotherhoods  of  a  grievance 
committee.  In  case  a  local  executive  board  or  grievance  commit- 
tee cannot  adjust  a  matter  in  contention  with  the  employers,  the 


dispute  is  ordinarily  referred  by  vote  of  the  unions  concerned  to 
the  national  secretary-treasurer,  who  advises  the  national  president 
who  in  person  or  by  deputy  enters  into  further  mediation,  and  if 
unsuccessful,  calls  a  session  of  the  national  executive  board.  If 
this  body  cannot  in  turn  adjust  the  difficulty,  steps  may  be 
taken  toward  authorizing  a  strike.  This  may  be  done  in  some 
unions  directly  by  the  national  executive  board,  in  others  by  a 
majority  or  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  all  the  unions, 
in  others  by  such  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  unions  directly 
concerned.  The  strike  benefit  allowed  by  a  majority  of  the 
unions  is  five  dollars  per  week  for  a  specified  period  ;  after  the 
termination  of  a  strike  the  benefit  in  some  cases  is  continued  for 
a  period  to  members  who  do  not  regain  their  positions.  The  sick 
benefit  is  usually  about  the  same  amount  per  week  as  the  strike 
benefit ;  the  death  benefit  in  most  unions  is  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  revenue  of  a  national  union  is  derived  from  the  fee  for  a 
charter  (usually  ten  or  fifteen  dollars)  and  for  record  books, 
transfer  and  other  cards  and  supplies  for  a  local  union ;  from  a 
proportion  of  the  dues  paid  to  a  local  union  ;  and  in  certain  cases 
by  special  assessment,  which  is  the  resource,  for  example,  for 
maintaining  the  protective,  defence  or  slrike  fund — as  it  is  var- 
iously called — at  a  prescribed  minimum.  The  revenue  of  a  local 
union  is  derived  from  the  initiation  fee  which  ranges  from  one  to 
five  dollars,  and  from  the  dues  which  range  from  ten  cents  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  month.  Fines  which  are  usually  divided 
between  the  local  and  the  national  union  are  also  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  Affiliation  of  a  national  union  with  a 
federation  is  accomplished  by  the  payment  of  a  per  capita  tax 
per  annum. 

Nearly  every  national  union  publishes  a  journal,  the  subscrip- 
tion to  which  is  sometimes  included  in  the  dues  and  sometimes 
covered  by  special  assessment,  but  nearly  always  obligatory.  The 
press  agent  or  the  secretary  of  a  local  union  contributes  regularly 
to  this  official  journal  which  thus  becomes  not  only  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  officers  and  the  members  of  a  union 
but  diffuses  information  throughout  all  localities  as  to  the  affairs 
of  the  union  in  particular  localities. 

A  national  union  holds  a  convention  usually  bi-ennially ;  the 
characteristic  officers  are  the  organizers  and  the  executive 
board  ;  only  here  and  there  is  an  auditor  or  an  auditing  commit- 
tee. A  local  union  meets  usually  once  a  month  :  its  characteristic 
officers  are  the  executive  board,  the  shop  committee  and  in  many 
cases  a  "  business  agent,"  the  designation  of  the  official  formerly 
known  as  the  walking  delegate. 

Nearly  every  union  has  elaborate  regulations  for  the  trial  of 
members  for  the  violation  of  rules  and  for  the  impeachment  of 
officers ;  for  the  transfer  of  members  from  one  union  to  another  ; 
for  the  withdrawal  of  members ;  for  regulating  the  number  of 
apprentices ;  for  the  custody  and  distribution  of  the  union  label. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  reference  is  made  in  the  constitutions  to 
the  technicalities  of  the  adjustment  of  actual  working  conditions 
with  employers,  such  matters  usually  being  left  to  local  determi- 
nation. The  constitutions  of  the  different  associations  of  metal 
workers,  however,  contain  detailed  specification  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing procedure  in  the  mills.  Such  definite  specification  of  technical 
procedure  is  probably  carried  to  its  greatest  length  and  utmost 
detail  in  the  constitution  of  the  international  typographical  union, 
which  also  obliges  its  members  to  take  an  oath  that  their  fidelity 
to  the  union  shall  in  no  sense  be  interfered  with  by  any  allegiance 
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they  may  at   any  time  owe   to  any  other  organization,  social, 
political  or  religious. 

In  many  cities  there  are  federated  bodies  to  which  the  different 
local  unions  send  delegates.  There  are  also  district  councils  of 
correlated  trades,  the  most  conspicuous  being  that  of  the  building 
trades,  which  reserves  sole  and  complete  jurisdiction  over  affiliated 
building  trades  in  all  matters  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
building  industry. 


TRADE   AGREEMENTS   IN    BALTIMORE. 
By  F.  W.  Hilbekt. 

From  a  preliminary  survey  it  appears  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  labor  organizations  in  Baltimore  have  trade  agreements  with 
employers.  These  agreements  fall  into  two  classes  :  those  formu- 
lated by  the  labor  organizations  and  signed  by  the  employers, 
and  those  formulated  as  a  result  of  a  conference  by  "  higgling 
and  bargaining"  and  mutual  concessions. 

The  first  class  is  exemplified  in  the  contracts  of  the  three 
unions  connected  with  the  national  organization  of  the  United 
Brewery  Workers.  In  the  early  summer  a  committee  is  elected  to 
draw  up  a  contract.  It  is  submitted  to  the  union  for  ratification, 
and  after  being  endorsed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  national 
organization,  is  handed  to  the  proprietors  of  the  breweries  three 
days  before  the  day  on  which  it  must  be  signed.  The  business 
agent  of  the  union  calls  for  the  contract  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  if  it  is  not  signed,  a  strike  is  at  once  ordered. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  conference  trade  agreement  is 
that  between  the  journeymen  and  the  master  horse-shoers.     After 
determining  in  conference  the  minimum  wage,  length  of  the  labor 
day,  and  regulations  for  apprenticeship,  an  arbitration  committee 
consisting  of  six  members  from  each  side  was  constituted.     For 
more  than  two  years  this  committee  met  weekly,  and  decided  all 
differences  that  arose  in  the  craft.     If  the  committee  was  divided 
on  any  case  coming  before  it,  the  difference  was  referred  to  a  dis- 
interested party,  whose  decision  was  final.     If  a  journeyman  was 
found  in  fault,  he  was  fined  in  proportion  to  the  offense.     The 
union  collected  the  fine ;  or,  in  case  he  refused  to  pay,  expelled 
the  offending  workman,  which  was  equivalent  to  driving  him  out 
of  the  trade.     An  offending  master,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  his 
fine  to  the  master's  organization.  If  he  refused  to  pay  the  penalty, 
he  was  expelled,  no  union  man  would  work  for  him,  and  he  also 
lost  the  patronage  of  those  who  had  agreed  to  favor  only  union 
labor.     Owing  to  some  difficulty  between  the  two  organizations, 
the  meetings  of  this  arbitration  committee  have  been  discontinued  ; 
but  as  the  system  gave  excellent  results,  masters  and  men  uni- 
formly express  the  opinion  that  the  suspension  is  only  temporary. 
Some  of  the  agreements,  such  as  that  of  the  Retail  Clerks  and 
that  of  the  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  providein  the  main 
for  a  shorter  day  ;  these  unions  agree  to  furnish  to  the  employer 
for  public  display  a  union  store  card,  which  corresponds  to  the 
label  of  other  labor  organizations.   Other  agreements  in  more  or  less 
detail  provide  for  the  minimum  wage,  the  labor  day,  the  number 
of  holidays,  the  length  of  time  and  conditions  of  apprenticeship, 
the  number  of  apprentices  to  a  shop,  the  method  of  arbitrating 
differences,  and  other  features  peculiar  to  the  particular  trade  or 
business.     The  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  and  the   Cigar- 
makers  have  agreements  concerning  the  use  of  the  Union  label ; 
but  they  also  obligate  the  employer  to  abide  by  the  adopted  rules 
and  regulations,  and  the  scale  of  wages  of  the  Union. 


In  the  local  sweatshops,  it  occasionally  happened  that  the  em- 
ployer became  indebted  to  his  workmen  for  wages,  and  then  dis- 
appeared leaving  nothing  tangible,  on  which  the  men  could  re- 
cover by  attachment.  Accordingly,  the  Pantsmakers'  Union 
drew  up  a  contract,  and  after  a  strike  in  July,  1902,  forced  the 
employers  to  sign  it.  The  agreement  required  employers  to  have 
all  the  sewing  and  pressing  done  upon  the  premises,  and  to  fur- 
nish all  the  tools  of  trade.  This  necessitated  a  plant  and  ma- 
chinery on  which  the  workmen  could  recover  if  the  wages  were 
not  paid  weekly.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  agreement  binds  the 
employer  to  carry  on  the  workshop  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  city  and  state,  as  it  is  claimed  that 
they  are  otherwise  too  easily  evaded.  In  order  to  insure  full 
compliance  with  these  provisions,  each  employer  is  bonded  to  an 
amount  proportional  to  the  number  of  employees. 

The  life  of  the  agreement  is  usually  one  year,  though  some  are 
for  a  longer  time.  Almost  all  of  them  call  for  a  notification  of 
from  ten  days  to  six  months  before  a  change  in  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  may  be  made.  The  Bakers  and  Confectioners  agree- 
ment "  is  to  remain  in  force  until  the  Union  sees  fit  to  present  a 
new  one."  Those  of  the  Unions  connected  with  the  Building 
Trades  and  contract  work  generally  require  the  longest  notice. 

The  conferences  between  the  employers  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Unions,  or  the  endeavors  of  the  Unions  to  force  the  em- 
ployers to  sign  contracts,  have  brought  about  two  local  organiza- 
tions of  employers ;  namely,  the  Master  Builders'  Association  and 
the  Master  Hot  Water  and  Steam  Fitters'  Association.  These 
combinations  are  desired  by  both  sides.  By  the  Unions,  because, 
as  they  say,  agreements  are  much  more  easily  formed  between  the 
two  organizations;  and  by  the  employers,  because,  as  they  claim, 
they  are  thus  better  enabled  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  em- 
ployees, or,  at  least,  to  hold  their  demands  within  reason. 


HEMP   CULTURE   IN   COLONIAL  VIRGINIA. 

Br  T.  B.  lIooRE. 

The  many  virtues  of  hemp  had  always  made  it  an  important 
factor  in  national  economy,  but  certain  of  these  qualities  had 
rendered  it  almost  indispensable  in  fitting  out  .ships.  Here,  both 
in  sails  and  in  rigging,  strength  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Its  flexibility  in  running  over  pulleys,  its  lightness  and  softness 
in  handling,  all  combined  to  make  hemp  the  perfect  material  for 
cables,  ropes  and  canvas,  where  human  hands  were  the  only  mo- 
tive power. 

Hemp  had  thus  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  indispensable  in 
ship  building,  and  among  sea-faring  nations  it  became  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State  to  provide  this  essential,  regardless  of  cost  or 
trouble.  Russia  had  always  offered  the  only  adequate  market  for 
hemp,  and  this  advantage  was  used  "to  pinch  the  sea-going 
countries  prodigiously." 

As  England's  shipping  grew,  the  English  felt  the  pressure  from 
this  source  more  and  more  keenly,  and  cast  about  anxiously  for 
relief  In  1.5S1,  Heriot,  the  historian,  pointed  out  the  possibilities 
of  Virginia  in  reducing  this  hateful  monopoly,  and  his  suggestion 
seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  soon  thereafter,  through  the 
Virginia  Company. 

Among  the  first  instructions  to  the  colonists  in  Virginia  was  one 
requiring  every  man  from  the  Governor  down  to  busy  himself  in 
raising  hemp  "  next  their  own  necessary  maintenance."  It  seems, 
however,  that  these  instructions  were  not  carried  out,  for  we  soon 
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find  the  Colonial  Assembly  having  recourse  to  more  urgent 
measures.  The  county  courts  were  ordered  under  penalty  to  dis- 
tribute a  quart  each  of  hemp  and  of  flaxseed  to  each  tithable, 
who  was  ordered  to  produce  so  much  hemp  or  flax  or  both,  of  his 
own  growing  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  1620  an  appropriation  was  made  to  bring  men  from  Sweden 
and  Poland  to  teach  the  Virginians  to  prepare  hemp  and  other 
naval  stores.  At  another  time  Governor  Berkeley  was  also  given 
£1000  a  year  to  use  in  fostering  the  infant  industry.  To  him 
were  also  given  certain  customs  privileges,  if  hemp  formed  part 
of  his  cargo. 

By  1649  the  industry  seems  to  have  gained  some  footing  in  Vir- 
ginia, certain  worthies  being  largely  engaged  both  in  raising  aud 
spinning  hemp  on  their  plantations.  In  166.5  the  importation  of 
hemp  into  England  was  reckoned  as  of  such  importance  that  it 
was  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act. 

As  time  went  on,  a  curious  change  of  tone  appeared  in  the 
many  acts  relating  to  the  subject.  The  early  acts  were  per- 
emptory in  their  wording,  merely  prescribing  what  should  be 
done.  Later  acts  offered  gradually  increasing  bounties,  specify- 
ing "  hemp,  winter  or  water-rotted,  dry,  bright  and  clean,"  when 
properly  certified  to  as  actually  grown  by  the  applicant,  and 
actually  exported.  Another  favorite  proposal  was  to  send  over 
convicts  to  work  on  public  hemp  plantations ;  but  this  was 
never  tried. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  the  writers  of  the  colonial 
period  for  this  failure  of  Great  Britain's  hopes  in  Virginia.  In- 
dian depredations  and  massacres,  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
people  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  are  the  reasons  generally  ad- 
vanced, and  doubtless  these  operated  as  hindrances.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  land  seems  to  have  been  fairly  good  and  abun- 
dant, and  prices  for  hemp  were  high.  Slave  labor  was  cheap 
and  eflScieut  in  hemp  growing,  and  could  have  easily  supplied 
this  need.  The  profits  from  hemp  culture  seem  to  have  been 
fully  as  great  as  from  tobacco.  Indeed  Virginia  once  tried  to 
make  Maryland  enter  into  an  agreement  to  raise  hemp  instead  of 
tobacco  until  the  prices  of  tobacco  should  improve. 

We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  hemp  growing  never  be- 
came really  popular  in  Virginia,  and  that  this  was  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  force 
its  cultivation  upon  the  colony. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  JAPAN  FROM  1887  TO  1900. 
By  Yckimasa  Hattori. 

There  have  been  three  successive  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  in  the  period  from  1887  to  1900. 

(a).  The  characteristic  of  the  first  period  was  the  growth  in 
exportation  of  natural  products :  raw  silk,  coal,  copper  and  tea. 
Of  course,  the  expansion  of  the  silk  culture  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  foreign  demand 
and  the  progressive  enhancement  of  price  accompanying  the  fall 
of  the  exchange  rate  of  silver. 

(6).  The  second  period  was  characterized  by  the  increased 
export  of  textile  manufactures,  viz.,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics.  The 
abundance  of  raw  material  naturally  led  to  the  prior  development 
of  the  silk  industry.  So  far,  however,  as  Japan  has  made  any 
progress  in  the  line  of  silk  manufactures,  there  are  only  two 


articles  requiring  but  little  skill,  habutaye  (white  silk  fabrics)  and 
silk  handkerchiefs.  Rapidly  as  the  export  of  these  two  articles 
has  increased  during  the  last  decade,  the  industry  is  still  in  its 
incipient  stage,  localized  only  in  one  district  of  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  main  island.  The  second  step  of  development  is 
clearlj'  shown  by  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  exportation  of 
cotton  yarns.  Here  Japan  has  made  a  new  departure,  and  has 
successfully  competed  with  English  and  Indian  yarns  in  the 
neutral  markets  of  continental  Asia.  In  the  spinniug  industry 
modern  machinery  has  been  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  great  differeuce  in  comparative  cost  of  production 
between  hand  and  machine  labor.  This  new  departure,  however, 
is  not  wholly  accidental.  There  is  a  certain  economic  order 
which  Japan  is  naturally  following  in  her  industrial  transition, 
and  the  transition  is  successively  reflected  in  the  character  of 
foreign  trade. 

(c).  This  order  of  development  becomes  more  marked  when 
we  examine  those  articles,  such  as  matches,  straw-braids,  floor- 
matting,  European  umbrellas,  hats  and  clocks,  etc.,  the  increased 
exportation  of  which  characterized  the  third  period.  With  the 
exception  of  straw-braids  and  floor-matting,  the  exportation  of 
which  is  the  result  of  the  recent  greater  regard  for  foreign 
demands  and  tastes,  all  the  other  articles  were  at  one  time  impor- 
tant items  of  Japanese  imports,  and  as  such  their  appearance  in 
the  export  column  clearly  marks  an  important  development. 

The  -spirit  of  enterprise  has  now  extended  from  one  industry  to 
another,  and  the  territorial  division  of  labor  is  impelling  the 
country  to  produce  that  for  which  Japan  is  most  suited.  Foreign 
demand  and  tastes,  relative  power  and  population  have  gradually 
become  known,  and  have  been  carefully  studied.  In  this  process 
many  industries  have  decayed  by  inaction  rather  than  by  action ; 
but  many  new  industries  have  sprung  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 
Many  towns  have  lost  their  trade ;  but  new  cities,  such  as  Yoko- 
hama and  Kobe,  have  risen  from  mere  hamlets  into  important 
commercial  centres. 
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It  is  the  privilege  of  this  university  to  serve  a  democratic 
society  by  forever  j)ouring  into  its  life  fresh  streams  of  freedom, 
of  culture  and  efficiency  and  idealism.  I  have  it  in  my  mind 
to-day  to  speak  briefly  of  a  section  of  our  republic,  made  distinc- 
tive by  inheritance,  by  isolation,  by  physical  influences  and  by 
economic  history,  which  looks  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
as  its  chiefest  institution  of  learning.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
exploit  any  philosophy  of  sectionalism,  for  sectionalism  as  a  creed, 
or  as  a  philosophy,  or  as  a  passion,  has  passed  out  of  our  life. 
I  speak  simply  in  the  hope  that  this  region  being  better  under- 
stood may  be  better  served  by  the  forces  that  would  aid  in  the 
slow  processes  of  its  re-nationalization. 

The  citizen  of  the  South,  who  had  reached  manhood's  estate  in 
1860,  and  who  is  alive  to-day,  has  lived  in  two  worlds.  The 
world  of  his  youth  was  a  rural,  conservative,  isolated  land  without 
cities  or  centers  of  population,  clinging  to  a  few  central  ideas, 
holding  itself  proudly  aloof  from  the  ferments  of  modern  society, 
and  creating  its  own  dominant  social  system.  It  was  a  land 
of  contrasts  and  lights  and  shadows.  It  was  a  land  wherein  a 
tumultuous  love  of  liberty  and  of  chartered  rights  existed  side  by 
side  with  human  slavery  ;  wherein  culture  and  refinement  touched 
elbows  with  barbarous  ignorance ;  wherein  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy went  arm  in  arm  together  for  the  last  time  in  human 
history. 

This  system  did  not  produce  in  any  just  degree  either  wealth 
or  letters.  It  arrested  immigration,  it  branded  labor,  it  minimized 
invention,  it  emphasized  the  caste  feeling,  and  it  set  the  badge  of 
pauperism  on  the  schools  of  the  plain  people. 

Yet  it  did  some  things  incomparably  well.  It  ])roduced  an 
upper  class  of  striking  and  splendid  virtues  out  of  which  issued 
the  smallest  but  the  most  alert  and  powerful  political  force  in 
Christendom.  This  force  was  compact  of  a  stately  group  of 
daring  and  resourceful  leaders,  so  grounded  in  inflexible  public 
probity  that  one  may  search  the  line  of  public  men  of  the  South 
from  Calhoun  to  Ben  Tillman — a  polar  distance, — and  the  suc- 
cession is  free  from  personal  dishonor  or  self-seeking,  and  so 
weighty  in  political  thinking  that  Patrick  Henry  and  Calhoun 
may  be  read  with  Demosthenes  and  Burke. 

This  aristocratic  South  really  trained  the  democratic  Union  for 
its  ultimate  victory  over  the  alien  system  of  thought  created  by 
Southern  life. 

Without  the  Virginia  country-gentleman,  there  could  have 
been  no  Union.  It  somehow  needed  the  Tennessee  pioneer, 
Andrew  Jackson,  to  awake  to  power  the  raw  genius  in  democracy, 
and  the  contest  over  the  nature  of  the  Union,  forever  kept  up  by 
Calhoun  and  his  school,  put  democracy  in  the  way  of  testing  its 
mettle  and  of  triumphing  forever  over  all  save  its  own  evil 
elements. 

That  Abraham  Lincoln — that  splendid,  lonely,  jjatient  genius 
of  democracy — should  have  been  born  side  by  side  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  Kentucky,  may  be  a  coincidence,  i)ut  when  one  studies 
the  sources  of  his  noble  strength,  its  persistence,  its  comprehen- 
siveness, its  touch  of  utter  humanity,  he  seems  indeed  to  have 


been  bred  of  that  same  life  that  gave  to  America  its  race  of  Slate 
builders  and  pioneers. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  American  Union  has  almost 
sprung  from  the  brains  and  has  been  maintained  by  the  valor  of 
the  arms  of  these  men.  Persuasive  in  speech  and  masterful  in 
action,  these  men  had  a  i):ission  for  principles  and  ideas  and  an 
intense  singleness  of  aim.  They  held  a  creed  of  life  and  a  theory 
of  government  which  they  believed  to  be  permanent  instead  of 
merely  transitional,  which  they  desired  to  establish  among  men, 
and  they  went  at  their  task  with  a  terrible  earnestness,  undaunted 
Ijy  any  thought  of  ease  or  comfort  or  gain  or  life. 

What  they  loved  and  wanted,  the  stream  of  tendency  the  world 
over  was  set  against  and  would  have  none  of,  and  the  end  came 
bringing  with  it  "  red  ruin  and  the  breaking  uj)  of  laws."  It 
seemed  for  a  while  that  out  of  these  strivings  naught  endured  but 
the  memory  of  the  upright  figures  themselves,  standing  out  virile 
and  undismayed  against  a  background  of  chaos  and  revolution, 
but  a  vision  cleared  of  hot  feeling  and  the  shortsightedness  of 
passion  may  now  see  more  justly  along  this  great  perspective. 
The  time  had  its  obvious  faults  and  was  doomed  to  fall  before  the 
avatar  of  modern  progress.  But  there  lived  in  it  deep  meaning 
and  beauty  and  historic  survival. 

Back  of  metaphysical  theories  of  government,  back  of  primitive 
methods  of  controlling  savage  races  and  ignorant  labor,  may  be 
seen  the  spirit  of  romanticism,  extinct  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
lingering  tardily  upon  the  stage  with  its  central  note  of  exaltation 
of  personality  above  general  social  progress.  Here  was  the  middle 
age  clinging  to  the  assured  past  and  doubtful  of  the  uncertain 
future.  Here  was  the  heroic  tradition  with  its  attributes  of 
feeling  and  spontaneity  and  its  stage-setting  of  afl^airs  and  contest 
and  heady  enterprise,  making  its  last  stand  in  the  new  West 
against  efficiency  and  correctness  and  form. 

The  cast  of  this  mind  was  not  meditative.  Its  impulses  drove 
it  to  enthusiasms  and  loyalties.  Its  studies  were  for  delight  and 
ornament  and  outlook  and  largeness,  rather  than  for  inquiry  and 
analysis  and  creation. 

Forehanded,  shrewd  men,  "  beaked  and  taloned  graspers  of  the 
world,"  were  not  to  be  found  in  this  society.  Around  the  fireside 
the  talk  did  not  fall,  even  in  my  own  boyhood,  so  much  upon  the 
kind  of  man  who  forms  the  syndicate  or  corners  the  stock  markets 
or  who  wages  the  warfare  of  trade  around  the  world,  but  rather 
these  questions  were  asked:  "Has  he  borne  himself  bravely  in 
battle  ? "  "  Has  he  suffered  with  courage  and  dignity?  "  "  Has  he 
kept  himself  free  from  sordidness?"  "Has  he  kept  faitii  with 
ideas?" 

This  society  did  not  mistrust  life  nor  tease  its  soul  with  intro- 
spection, nor  harass  its  sjjirit  with  the  aflairs  of  the  remote.  The 
fine  reality,  the  sweet  certainty,  of  life  banished  spiritual  hunger 
and  shut  out  the  cries  of  the  dwellers  of  the  darkling  ])lain.  No 
man  in  that  air  could  have  w'ritten  Emerson's  address  on  the 
"  American  Scholar,"  but  where  else  could  Robert  E.  Lee  have 
flowered  into  the  rose  of  exquisite  and  tolerant  and  stately  man- 
hood ? 
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As  I  perceive  the  Republic  to-day  working  its  imperious  will 
among  the  nations,  the  feeling  comes  that  the  South  did  the 
nation  a  high  service  by  perpetuating  this  spirit  of  romanticism 
and  projecting  it  into  this  demonic  body  of  energy  and  achieve- 
ment. An  over-nourished,  over-specialized,  nervous  democracy 
needs  the  tradition  of  largeness  of  life,  and  the  ideal  of  the  general 
mind  kept  sane  and  catholic  and  human  to  the  core. 

And  it  is  for  our  soul's  good,  I  believe,  that  we  breathe  deeply 
of  that  old  air  of  love  of  home  and  country  life,  and  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  take  thought  of  those  conceptions  of  cultured  social 
life  and  unfretted  leisure  first  set  up  in  the  South. 

Whatever  force  can  sweeten  and  humanize  democracy  is  a  good 
force,  and,  as  we  forge  forward,  I  believe  we  shall  hark  back  with 
benefit  to  that  inefficient  but  romantic  age,  blotted  out  almost 
without  warning  as  by  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  with  its  serene 
consciousness  of  self  and  personal  values,  such  as  dignity  and  life 
held  second  to  honor;  that  gameness  in  the  blood;  that  grand 
manner ;  that  archaic  pride  of  honorable  descent ;  that  steadfast- 
ness to  ideas  though  they  lead  to  ruin ;  that  balancing  power  of 
conservatism  and  reverence ;  that  mingling  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  shepherd  with  the  pride  of  the  king;  and,  above  all,  that 
investment  of  womanhood  with  sacredness  and  charm  as  with  a 
shield,  so  that  the  gentlewomen  of  the  South  were  ladies  after  a 
fashion  so  rare  in  this  world  that  they  had  power  to  make  homes 
so  thronged  with  fine  feelings  and  good  manners  that  it  was  good 
to  be  born  in  them  and  to  live  one's  days  in  them  and  to  make  a 
peaceful  end  in  their  quiet  shelter. 

Such  was  the  happier  side  of  the  world  of  the  youth  of  the  man 
who  was  young  and  hopeful  when  he  and  his  system  passed  into 
the  grip  of  fate  in  the  battle  summer  of  1861.  The  land  of  his 
middle  life  and  of  his  old  age  is  300  years  distant  from  the  land 
of  his  youth.  It  is  a  raging,  uncharted,  industrial  democracy 
fretted  with  problems  of  free  labor,  free  schools,  strange  portents 
of  wealth,  and  new  phases  of  racial  adjustment. 

Only  the  great  spirits  of  the  world  have  the  strength  to  pass 
happily  from  one  era  to  another.  The  strand  of  every  new  age 
is  lined  with  the  wrecks  of  earnest,  high-souled  men  who  had  not 
this  strength.  The  clearest  hero  of  our  American  life  to  me  is 
not  the  man  of  the  Revolution,  not  tlie  pioneer  of  the  West,  but 
the  man  of  the  South  who  had  just  reached  manhood  when  the 
Civil  War  fell  upon  his  land,  who  went  through  its  storm  with 
steadfastness  and  courage,  who  returned  in  the  ashes  of  defeat  to 
adjust  himself,  in  silence,  in  grimness,  and  in  dignity,  to  a  world 
of  which  he  had  not  dreamed. 

He  did  not  complain,  he  did  not  whine,  he  did  not  beg  for  aid, 
he  did  not  cower  before  misunderstanding.  He  acted  as  the 
strong  act.  He  waited  and  worked.  He  set  in  the  front  of  his 
consciousness  the  large  problem  of  preserving  the  traditions  of  his 
race  and  his  breeding. 

He  did  not  always  act  philosophically  or  academically,  but  he 
acted  strongly,  and  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him  with  fresh  pride  of 
race  and  fresh  belief  in  the  dignity  of  human  life,  as  he  walks  the 
streets  of  every  Southern  town  to-day — white-haired  now  and 
passing  out  of  the  green  of  life — but  with  his  heart  unpoisoned 
by  hate  or  revenge,  his  spirit  young  and  sweet  and  hopeful,  freed 
of  hindering  tradition  and  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  with  his 
devotion  to  his  whole  country,  which  no  power  now  can  ever 
break  or  rend,  as  clear  and  high  as  was  his  romantic  ardor  for 
the  meteor  flag  which  his  courage  advanced  so  high  and  so  far. 

That  those  of  us  born  in  a  later  day  live  in  an  age  of  waning 


intolerance,  of  industrial  power  and  educational  desire  is  due  to 
this  man,  and  it  is  a  poor,  spiritless  American,  wherever  he  may 
be,  from  Maine  to  California,  who  does  not  render  to  him  the 
tribute  of  his  admiration  and  his  love. 

The  South  has  changed  the  emphasis  of  its  thought  from  per- 
sonality to  social  progress.  It  has  made  the  change  that  every 
country  makes  that  passes  from  the  patriarchal  to  more  complex 
forms  of  life.  Its  insistence  is  to  be  upon  community  eflxsrt,  upon 
civic  progress,  upon  general  well-being,  rather  than  upon  individ- 
ualism. It  has  entered  for  good  or  ill  upon  its  probation  as  a 
member  of  the  modern  world. 

It  has  found  that  civilization  is  an  economic  as  well  as  an 
ethical  fact.  It  has  seen  the  dignity  and  value  of  childhood  and 
of  the  common  man  to  the  general  life.  It  has  shifted  its  social 
center  of  gravity  from  the  cathedral  and  the  courthouse  to  the 
schoolhouse  and  the  university. 

It  is  still  conservative.  It  still  believes  in  God,  reads  Walter 
Scott,  and  votes  the  Democratic  ticket — a  trinity  of  somewhat 
unequal  virtues,  I  must  confess. 

It  is  still  fortunate  in  the  raw  material  of  its  citizenship, 
whether  it  issues  out  of  old  stocks,  sobered  and  dignified  by 
endurance  and  suficring,  or  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  plain  people 
who  inherit  the  English  consciousness.  Its  cry  is  for  men  to  help 
it  realize  its  highest  self  in  life  and  law  in  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  world.  How  shall  the  charm  and  lovableness  of  the  old 
be  blended  with  the  vigor  and  freedom  of  the  new  ? 

[Continuing,  President  Alderman  made  a  strong  and  elaborate 
plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  few  great,  strong,  modern,  beauti- 
ful institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  South,  claiming  that 
industrial  efficiency  and  patriotic  scholarly-mindedness  and 
popular  faith  in  the  power  of  knowledge  are  the  three  things  our 
life  cries  out  most  for.] 

Perhaps,  the  South  did  once  put  too  much  store  by  wise  leaders 
and  neglected  to  provide  for  wise  followers,  but  the  leader  was  a 
necessity  in  democratic  life.  Some  would  walk  into  their  leader- 
ship from  the  lonesome  homes  of  poverty  and  iguorance  through 
the  might  of  great  earnestness  and  great  brain  and  great  love. 

[But  the  speaker  had  a  firm  faith  that  the  hosts  of  them  would 
be  yielded  up  by  the  colleges  and  universities  planted  along  our 
shores  by  the  wisdom  of  the  state  and  the  beneficence  of  indi- 
viduals.] 

There  are  many  noble,  useful,  wonderfully  efficient  institutions 
in  the  South  for  higher  learning,  but  there  are  no  such  noble,  great 
institutions  as  our  society  needs,  despite  our  heroic  strivings  for 
two  decades.  The  absence  of  any  such  institutions  is  producing 
two  great  results ;  first,  impairment  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
nation ;  second,  the  delay  of  the  entrance  of  the  South  into  the 
structure  of  the  modern  world. 

It  is  not  best  for  the  nation  that  the  Southern  boy,  if  he  wants 
the  very  best  in  engineering,  must  leave  the  South  to  get  it.  It 
may  be  well  for  him  to  do  it  at  times,  but  it  is  wrong  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  do  it.  If  a  Southern  girl  wants  the  best  in 
teaching,  she  should  not  be  forced  to  leave  home  to  get  it.  There 
should  be  some  proportion  in  the  distribution  of  these  great 
power-houses  of  preparation  in  our  life.  The  nation  should  not 
sag  with  their  weight  at  one  end  and  great  stretches  be  bare  of 
them  at  another. 

The  great  region  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  has  not  its 
share  of  such  power.  The  great  movement  of  individual  benefi- 
cence had  somehow  passed  that  region  by  until  this  movement 
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began,  except  in  so  far  as  it  touched  the  uplifting  of  the  backward 
race.  If  movements  like  this  are  to  continue  and  to  have  endur- 
ing value,  the  breed  of  men  and  women  to  continue  them  must 
come  from  out  the  walls  of  such  strong  places. 

It  happens  that  I  am  connected  with  a  university,  but  even 
that  shall  not  prevent  me  from  saying — because  I  know  I  shall 
not  be  misunderstood,  having  served  education  in  all  forms — that 
if  I  could  command  many  millions  I  would  use  at  least  ten  of 
them  in  building  in  the  South  two  or  three  or  four  great  modern 
universities  for  technical,  academic,  and  professional  instruction. 
I  would  build  great  universities.  I  would  have  taught  in  them  a 
sound  and  various  learning.  They  should  erect  such  high  stand- 
ards that  the  whole  nation  would  feel  the  uplift  of  their  service. 
Research  would  go  on  in  them.  Precious  scholarship  would  be 
discovered  and  developed,  and  out  of  them  would  presently  issue 
a  calm  and  conquering  breed  of  men  fit  to  lay  in  everlasting 
fashion  the  foundation  of  a  new  order.  The  building  of  such 
institutions  would  mean  more  to  the  structure  of  society  in  the 
States  of  the  South  in  two  decades  than  any  event  in  its  life  since 
it  was  relieved  from  the  incubus  of  slavery. 

The  mere  industrial  man,  masterful  and  creative  as  he  is, 
cannot  do  this  supreme  service  for  us.  He  dazzles  us  now  because 
he  represents  the  great  thought  that  civilization  cannot  reach  its 
true  development  in  poverty ;  but  he  is  too  much  in  the  grasp  of 
the  theory  that  it  is  a  higher  and  holier  duty  for  the  prosperous 
man  to  grow  ever  more  prosperous  than  it  is  for  him  to  pester 
himself  about  broader  and  purer  social  conditions. 

The  mere  orator  will  not  do,  with  his  silver  tongue.  There  was 
a  time  when  every  little  village  bad  its  silver-tongued  orator  who 
wielded  his  scepter  from  the  hustings  of  the  court  house ;  but  his 
voice  will  not  carry  far  into  the  metallic  clink  and  roar  of  the  times. 

The  breezy,  aggressive,  accumulative  imitator  will  not  stand 
the  test.  There  may  be  something  parochial,  but  there  is  also 
something  fine  and  impressive  in  the  almost  Hebraic  feeling  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  that  their  section  has  something 
high  and  precious  and  distinctive  in  manhood  and  leadership  to 
contribute  to  American  civilization. 

It  cannot  be  mere  boasting,  so  runs  their  dream,  that  it  is  the 
logical  right  of  their  land  to  bring  forth  out  of  her  travail  and 
her  agony  something  fair  and  good  of  her  own  likeness  and  pattern 
— the  old  refined  gold  which  disaster  and  defeat  could  not  tarnish, 
beaten  by  fiercer,  freer  civic  forces  into  finer  and  subtler  form. 

The  spirit  of  his  fathers,  brave  and  steadfast  men  who  held 
firm  and  did  not  compromise,  ought  to  be  in  him  and  shall  be  in 
him.  Sordidness  and  commercialism  will  not  wholly  submerge 
him  and  wear  away  his  fineness.  He  will  love  honor  more  than 
life  and  loyalty  more  than  gold. 

A  worldly,  modern,  clear-eyed  man  breathing  the  breath  of 
freedom,  he  will  reach  men's  hearts  and  he  will  control  men's 
wills,  not  by  machinery,  but  by  the  strength  of  integrity  and 
sincerity  and  their  faith  in  his  words. 

And  so  when  the  age  of  moral  warfare  shall  succeed  to  the  age 
of  passionate  gaingetting ;  when  blind  social  forces  have  wrought 
out  a  tangle  of  inequality  and  injustice,  of  hatred  and  suspicion ; 
when  calculation  and  combination  can  only  weave  the  web  more 
fiercely ;  when  the  whole  people  in  some  hour  of  national  peril 
shall  seek  for  the  man  of  heart  and  faith,  who  will  not  falter  nor 
fall,  in  the  sweet  justice  of  God  they  shall  turn  hither  for  succor 
as  they  once  turned  to  a  simple  Virginia  planter  to  free  them 
from  a  stupid  king  and  a  stubborn  parliament  across  the  seas. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF    UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETIES. 

Scientific  Association. 

December  IS,  1902. — One  hundred   and  sixty-fourth   regular   meeting. 
Professor  Ames  in  the  chair. 
Ehrlich's  Side  Chain  Theory  of  Immunity.     By  Harry  Marshail. 
January    22,    1903. — One    hundred    and    sixty-fifth    regular    meeting. 
Professor  Ames  in  the  chair. 
The  Martinique  Volcanic   Eruption   an   Episode   in   the   Geological 
Evolution    of   the   Antilles.     By   Robert  T.  Hill  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey. 
February  26. — One  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  regular  meeting.     Professor 
Ames  in  the  chair. 
Some  Weather  Periods.     By  O.  L.  Fassig. 
March  26. — One  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  regular  meeting.    Professor 
Ames  in  the  chair. 
Recent  Work  on  the  Connection  between  Electricity  and  Matter.     By 

J.  S.  Ames. 
The  Use  and  Action  of  the  Ultraviolet  Lights  and  the  X  Ray  on 
Cancer  and  Lupus.    By  T.  C.  Gilchrist. 

Philological  Association. 

December  19,  1902. — Two  hundred  and  second  regular  meeting.     Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve  in  the  chair.     Fifty-seven  members  were  present. 
King  Solomon's  Mines.     By  P.  Hatjpt. 
Goethe's  Relation  to  Hans  Sachs  in  Later  Life.     By  H.  Wood. 

January  16,  1903. — Two  hundred  and  third  regular  meeting.      Professor 
Gildersleeve  in  the  chair.     Thirty-five  members  were  present. 

The  Manuscripts  and  the  First  Print  of  the  Pre-Lutheran  German 
Bible.    By  W.  Kurrelmeyer. 

The  God  Indra  and  the  Sama-Veda.     By  M.  Bloomfield. 
February  20. — Two   hundred  and   fourth   regular   meeting.     Professor 
Gildersleeve  in  the  chair.     Thirty-eight  members  were  present. 

The  Laws  of  Hammurabi.     By  C.  Johnston. 

Some  Legends  of  Gothic  Spain.     By  C.  C.  Mahden. 
March  20. — Two  hundred  and  fifth  regular  meeting.     Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve in  the  chair.     Fifty-six  members  were  present. 

Symbolism  and  Montesquieu.     By  P.  Ogden. 

On  the  Sanskrit  Form  of  the  Indo-European  Word  for  '  Door.'     By 
M.  Bloomfield. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gaston  Paris.     By  A.  M.  Elliott. 

Report  on  the  Recently  Found  Timotheos  Papyrus.     By  C.  W.  E. 
Miller. 

Historical  and  Political  Science  Association. 

Decevxber  19,  1902. 
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